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THE QUARTER CENTURY 


VISIT to one’s birthplace after a long absence is provocative of many 
memories, and this is probably truer if the visit is timed over the 
holiday period. At least this was our experience. And the memories, per- 
sisting throughout the hours of a long train trip, went lazily back and 
forth between the point of departure and that of return. These centered 
on the latter were given special impetus because among the first items on 
our post-holiday agenda was assembling copy for this issue of SPIRIT— 
“more of the same,” the cynically-inclined might exclaim, but quite defi- 
nitely unique. A glance at the masthead will explain. It records the com- 
pletion of SPIRIT’s twenty-fifth year of publication. 

Re-reading the editorial on the occasion of the twentieth anniversary, 
we find that we were as aware then, as now, that the commingling of 
emotions are at once those of gratification, somewhat tinged with pride 
(justifiable, we hope) and poignancy. In 1954, we mourned the recent 
death of Francis X. Talbot, S.J., who founded the publishing Society and 
whose “gentle genius” sparked SPIRIT’s quarter century career. Winding 
back in recollections, past numerous milestones, additional poignancies 
present themselves. Some others of that group which eagerly planned the 
first issue of SPIRIT are no longer with us, yet it is consoling to know that 
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where one has left off another has taken over and that many subscribers 
have remained constant. It may be unimportant for those still in this world 
to know that we remember their contributions with gratitude—gratitude 
which extends, with prayers, to those not in this world. 

Innumerable persons and factors, some indeed unknown, were involved 
in establishing SPIRIT and making it what it is today. Walking the 
streets of our native town, we recalled the man who asserted he had made 
us what “you are today.” We kept polite silence, recognizing that his claim, 
and there was some relevance in his immediate context, was advanced to 
win some favor. But we could not help thinking, in the frame of childhood 
reminiscences, how many people, circumstances, chances and experiences go 
to shape a man and his career. One cause leads to another: if we wish to 
unravel their threads, we must go back to Adam and inevitably to the 
Uncaused Himself Whose more than normal assistance can readily be 
recognized in the history of SPIRIT. 

Five years ago Father Talbot wrote: “I did not at all realize that SPIRIT 
was twenty years old. Each issue reaching me has the effect, I suppose, of 
lulling one into the thought that SPIRIT is, always was, and always will 
be, without counting how many times SPIRIT is embodied in pages.” And 
our comment was: that in his statement “we may read his final legacy to 
the editors, the poets and the sustainers of this magazine. It would be pre- 
sumptuous for us to entertain the notion that SPIRIT will live out even 
the present century. Yet what we have been bequeathed and can con- 
fidently accept is that forward-looking optimism so notable in all that 
Father Talbot did—an optimism which can prove for us an incentive and, 
we hope and pray, for those ranks of poets and subscribers who for two 
decades have made this magazine of poetry, of fine art, a reality.” 

Perhaps that exultation with which we greeted the first issue of SPIRIT 

(the messenger, delayed by a fierce snow storm, was a prosaic figure but 
to us as welcome as Raphael to Tobias) is not again to be duplicated. And 
as is true of youthful dreams, all have not been realized. Nor did these 
anticipate the trials and vicissitudes which lay ahead, and which would be 
met with less ardor and more strengthening of will. But there has always 
been that Talbot-optimism to which so many have both wittingly and un- 
wittingly added their own courage and belief. Optimism, of course, is as 
much an attitude of the present as of the future. The latter always remains 
the unknown and may be left to reveal itself; the present and its imme- 
diate demands are persistently with us, and the optimism of the now is 
consequently the more tested and proven. It is so for us and our associates, 


near and, we prayerfully hope, far. 
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EPIPHANIES 


The staid and democratic winter saw 

They kneel in awed magnificence before 

The merest sleeping child on the barn floor, 
And watched them, royal men, bow down to Law. 
Epiphany celestial drew them near: 

A confluence of stars that rode the domes 

Of purple nights led them from magic homes 

In Babylon to see fulfillment here. 


Epiphanies are slow unfolding things. 

At first an imprecision, then full-blown 

Fragrance of the rooted flower. Three kings 

Saw the sown stars and reaped the vision known 

To only angels. Strange that the plan brings 

God to a shed. Strange, where flowers the throne. 
ROBERT MULDOON, S.J. 


THIS ORDER OF SMALL CONSEQUENCE 


This order of small consequence 
celebrates His large harmonies everywhere 
reigning. Create a lark: 


go now, sweet voice, be 
more than mouthpiece: be yourself. 


And to man: 

be man to mirror Me, despite that 
lurking double whose mask is hung, free 
for wearing, at your heart. Choose 
weapons, choose your part. 


I sing harmonies so lovely, so precarious 
they whirl like no dancer, upon invisible will; 
they sing agony like no angel. 


Such dangerous order, such strength, says God, I decree. 
DANIEL BERRIGAN. 
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THREE MOVEMENTS FOR A CHRISTMAS MOTET 


I. The Zoological Gardens: Christmas Eve 


Douce Christmas teaches many things to men. 
The hardest lesson’s to be like the Child. 

The second hardest’s not what one might think: 
To emulate the angels’ reverence, 

The pastoral humility, the Kings’ 

Largesse of mind and heart and open hand. 

We come to these, I think, more easily 

Than pulpiteers allow for on their dais. 


The hardest thing’s to get back what we lost 

Long since, and go on losing year by year: 

The animal serenity of these, 

Our four-hooved, fur-felled, five-clawed kith and kin— 
Our kissing kin, that is, if you take my meaning. 
To chew mint-fragrant cud, to hug the hearth, 
Content with food and sleep’s warm-pelted fleece; 
To answer blood-pulse at the proper time, 

And only then—these things are also good. 

These things, moreover, are the Law as well. 

The angels can’t aid here. Unbodied, they 

Know not the importunities of flesh. 

Nor the Magi much, though they are men, it’s true. 


But they’re men of star-curve, graph, stiff, strict, abstract, 


Earth’s rondures called in question, not the moon’s. 
So look to the Lion’s loins, my brothers all, 
Be beautiful as the Tiger, sisters mine! 


Like the Dromedary kneel when there’s light in the East. 
With the Lamb lie down when sleep-time comes at last. 


Yes, I wish to celebrate our fellow beasts— 

The untamed ones as well as Ox and Ass— 

Which is why I choose to keep this winter vigil 
Here, with my smallest daughter, in this snow-hushed 
Glass garden where it’s springtide all the year. 

My neighbors call it shirking, for there’s snow 
High-piled before my door. But I know better. 

I have a task in hand. 
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This is the night new Adam names His beasts, 
Names them anew as once in Eden garden. 
I, too, will name these animals once more. 
I am great Adam in the morning time. 
| Don’t call it cheating, please—I do not cheat. 
No one has seen these beasts before as I 
| Now see them imaged back from paradisal, 
Lash-fringed, blue pools of daughter’s gazing eyes. 


This walking cloud with dawn-grey fronds for ears 
Is Elephant, 

Himalayan thunder in his thudding tread, 

Like Yahweh glimpsed far off in hills of Hind. 
This golden flower face is called great Lion. 
(Judah is Lion, too—we learned that first 

Back in the high-grass time where childhood lairs. ) 
This pacing air in stripes is Tiger named. 

(Of Tiger Christ we know from Eliot 

Even as he had known from Blake before him.) 


The poet, the lover, the boy are Adam’s sons 
With vision double in their single souls. 

Eve's daughters have better to do than merely this— 
Like gifts to wrap and Christmas cookies to bake. 
The girl-child tugs my sleeve and, truth to tell, 

I feel like Noah now, not the prima gente, 
Rheumatic, wanting my martini and 

My Eva, too. They’re lights to test by night. 

I've had my Ark. The Child must have His Tree 
Of many-colored fruits and candy canes 

And needles cool and sweet. The nails can wait 
Against another time, a taller Tree, 

When darkness falls at noon, not, as now, at 
Blue-shadowed five o'clock in a city park 

With snow in the air, and Christmas Eve ahead. 


II. And Dwelt Amongst Us 


The timeless Tuareg rides now into time. 
The spaceless Bedouin enters space at last. 
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In flame of flesh the nameless Nomad takes 

A Name, and pitches His black tent among us 

Beside a fig tree heavy in the night. 

Falters that faultless stallion, haltered now, 

Puzzles, nuzzles the dear human head i 
With ruminant lips such as the wordless Sphinx 
Presented the traveler once. But the secret is out. | 
Not Oedipus our King, but a Jewish Maid 

Has guessed the riddle-me-this. So sing we all: 

Et Verbum caro factum est, et habitavit in nobis 

(Et vidimus gloriam eius, gloriam quasi unigeniti a Patre), 
Plenum gratiae et veritatis. 


Ill. Christmas Card 


The envelope snow-white and maiden-slender, { 
The Word within inscribed in crimson wonder. 
The Holy Spirit stamps it with His Love. 
It comes post-haste. Why not? It comes by dove. 
The postman’s wings as swift as Thought can make 
(That Thought that graves the wind and shapes the flake) 
Time tears the seal at last to read good news— 
Godes spellan there, God's best nouvelles joyeuses! 
CHARLES A. BRADY. 


DOOMED 


I could have let them go so easily, 

The simple words that I had planned to say, 

But unaccountably I held them back 
Waiting always for another day. | 


Then suddenly I found it was too late. 
Now clamoring to be released, in vain 
Their frantic wings beat wildly on my heart, 
And I am doomed to bear the constant pain. 


MARY C. FERRIS. 


NOSTOS 
I 


Done with all image and anguish of time, 
My thought of home grows dim and dies. I reel in mist 
And scent of pristine youth, of adolescent woods 

And hills, and only feel, and need no more to tell 

My feeling to a woman or a child. 


Faintly, as this both mild and wild breath of forest 
Fondles my forehead, I recollect 

A house, a room, the desperate need of a shelter, 

And shelves high on a wall, and dead hours made 
Of something I called thinking—what was thought? 


Now this green fervor and these leaves’ murmur 
Is all I wanted, is the word omitted, the one 
And tender word I sought—but did I seek? 
Vaguely, as these leaves speak, I now remember 
An effort to say heaven, to say youth, and soon 
The lips spoke sunset and ember and wrinkle. 


How beautiful this stone, dew-sprinkled, and how warm! 
There is in me no fear of being wronged, so I ask not 
What of this stone is hopeless marble and what sweet core 
Still waiting for a seed and a task of spring: 

It is all beauty, man is all innocence here. 


Does every shade of a leaf betray a “there”? 

Then my there had the name of civilization: flame 

And ash, and work and sleep, and word and silence, thought 
And violence, love and loss; and not this grass alone 

On which I rest and do not mind if I shall not wake. 


II 


A thunder breaks overhead: it rains and it is night, 
Deep night. Where am I? Was I sleeping? This 
Is the amplitude, thick and black, of the wood 
And it is not my home, I soon remember, not 
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My home. What does one do in the tempest here? 
All beasts run rending trees and dust. It must be fatal 
Not to find soon a den, a cave. But it is dark 

Down this cavern. A lamp, a lantern! What is this, 
Viscid and cold, at my feet? What was that roar, 

And what this burning fragment of rock—an eye? 


I had a home but now I know I must hide 

And be ready to kill to earn a new shelter, here 
Whence I began, millennia of struggles and tears ago. 
Instinct I am again but I recall I lost a world: 

Was it a blast that shook the firmament, shattered 
Music and statue and poem, child and me? 


I had a home with a woman that smiled and was mine 
And even the rain was beautiful then 
And even the night was soft and white in her arms. 


Ill 


Back to all image and anguish of time, 

My thought of home is back and day is bright. 

Blessed be all perished light that made this ray new source 
Of living hours! And blessed be all the past 

That, through its silent death, can make this sounding life 
Be one day more and last till the unborn are present 
And take our gift for one more pleasant day! 


O come, my child. Before I may forget, I must 

Tell you a wonderful story of love that is true 

And by heart you shall learn it and, when your turn is come, 
With better words than mine, tell all the cruel men 

Who want to kill this joyous earth: 


IV 


Never take the world for granted: 
For your lesson, trees were planted. 


When you eat the sweetest fruit, 
Think of years of bitter root. 


When the oldest suit you wear 

Makes you sad for being poor, 

Thank the good sheep of the field 
Which, to clothe your flesh, was killed. 


Never take a thing for granted: 
You are what the dead once wanted. 


If your hand can light a room, 
Think of caves of dark and gloom. 


If your voice can cross the world, 
Many a cry was never heard. 

Now you hear the sailor’s moan 
But, before, ships sank unknown. 


Never say we now are even: 
You must give the things you're given. 


You must give through love and art, 
And from you make others start. 
JOSEPH TUSIANI. 


MOLLUSC MIND 


How patterns of survival are repeated! 

Wing is but fin transposed from sea to sky 
And scales and feathers both are imbricated; 
Gardens of hydroids flower forth and die; 
Equine the pipefish, fern to coral kin; 

Each lobster is a scorpion’s larger twin. 


The very mind in man’s protective skull 
Is stubborn as an oyster to resent 

The world’s intrusion of that citadel; 

Its constant ingenuity is spent 

Secreting soft illusion, veil on veil, 
Round each abrasive fact to form a pearl. 


FRANCES HIGGINSON SAVAGE. 
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RIVER VIEW 


Body’s peremptory refusal 
At all times to lie still 
Unsettles the mind set surely 
On making the world all will. 


Consider these swans contravening 

The current with effortless grace: 

They might be Christ swimming strongly 

Against contrary time and place. 


Or let them turn slowly the way 
The water flows to the sea, 

And they become the saints that swim 
On the tide of grace, willingly. 


I stood through the late afternoon thus ) 
Letting the mind impose form, 

In a kind of pious imperative 

While the sun kept the body warm, 


In all things the essential thing 
Being to choose among notions 
The one that puts the best meaning 
On, after all, animal motions. 


But in the cold night and empty dark 
What happens to the swans’ glory? 
One is reminded now only of Leda, 
And her fictitious story. 


Suddenly swans become stubborn body 
Battling against God's will, 

Or heart imperceptibly drifting 

The way of the world still. 


The swans themselves glide gracefully 
Away, wheel, and then return 
Over the waters of the dark night 
In absolute unconcern. 


I crunch my heel, and at the noise 
They lumber clumsily for cover; 
A man caught in sin runs so, I think, 
And Leda’s flannel lover. 
GERVASE TOELLE, O.CARM. 


LONG SIESTA 


} Gleaming through the shimmers of heat 
From furnaces of the world’s afternoon, 
The valley village sleeps. 
Everything is as simple as long rows of beans, 
A church, a graveyard and a well 
Whose cool waters have a good granite taste. 
Its people are untutored in everything 
But tears and sweat, 
Love and death. 
Broth and bread are life, 
And love is spirit. 


The Sunday advertisements 

Have not yet come here, 

And musts are limited to trees 
That filigree the sunsets, 

And snow and the smell of sheep. 


Sleep on, oh valley village, 
In the world’s afternoon. 

No atoms of enlightenment 

Will jar your church doors loose, 
Your dogs may always doze 
In dim doorways while your chilis 
Dry on strings. 


Take your long siesta 
Through the heat 
Of the world’s bright afternoon. 
SISTER M, FLORIAN, O.S.F. 
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BETWEEN THE LAST DRINK OF WATER 


AND THE TUCKING IN 


“Wait a minute, Teddy, don’t go,” 

shuffling three-year-old forager 

quietly testing the stairs 
after your third drink of water ] 
and taking a western hitch 
before mounting the turn toward sleep. 


I have lost most of what you were at two 
and there are smudges on the memories | 
I eye-lashed and heart-stored before. 

Tomorrow your huge, bull-elephant 

brother of five starts to learn the clock 

and runs with school-scrubbed and Eve-clothed 

Marie down all the centuries of time | 
that ever begin with kindergarten, 

and everything will have begun for him. 


Tonight I have worn again 

all the young bodies 

I remember laughing in 
and life flashed before me 

like a cardboard movie under the thumb 

and was gone. 


Maybe it is only water in a basket 

after all. Summer goes and September 
follows—with blue from here to heaven— 
the season that begins and ends everything. 
We saw the first flock of swallows 
heading south tonight—remember? 
Maybe you didn’t really understand. 


There’ve always been Septembers 

so long as man’s been here, 

it doesn’t seem strange to feel 
there'll be others—somewhere. 

You can’t stop anything, nothing stays 
but, oh, the blue beauty of the passing. 


You're long asleep now, 
I wouldn’t have kept you, if I could. 
The leaves are rustling like crepe gowns 
and Pegasus is shivering in his bed, 
you'll need the extra blanket tonight. 
WILLIAM T. MOYNIHAN. 


+ 


ON A FORTIETH BIRTHDAY 
Love is a little older still and not 
time’s fool. 

Beloved, I will look into 
my mirror and will stare my image down: 
aware, I hardly want to tell, of all 
that hides within that glass—or better—me. 
If eyes are windows of the soul, I find 
a boy-man capering, who streaks the clowning 
cheek with elemental tears. 


Today, 
beloved, I will scrape my painted skin 
to come upon the texture of a clay; 
undo the ruffles at my throat, strip off 
the polka dots, and throw these foolish hoops 
to winds that run: and see me naked in 
the sun and real against an unpretending 


sky. 

My wedding garment I will tie 
about my body like the cincture of 
a priest. And blood will flow as sap in me, 
and flesh will blow as willow. When I go 
past gate and gate of lover, none will catch 
me aprilhanded (who am caught), or know 
I loved so little, Christ, or so late. 

RAYMOND ROSELIEP. 
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A WORLD TOO FRAGILE FOR WORDS 


My broom is slow to the spider's web. . . 
Words come back that swooped too fast 
when a boy was weaving a dream. 


Oh, his mind is a maze of fickle thread, j 
wisps of illusion, 

shining strands of hope 

destined to fray in workaday use. 


But here where a spider spins survival 
walled in a world whose beauty she never knows, 
those words that wouldn’t wait 
come back like stones to weigh my hand; 
I stand and study a web 
of thread too fine, 
design too perfect to be true, } 
that will until my broom intrudes 
be all the spider asks of it. 
AILEEN FITZPATRICK. 


AS A TREE 


I have been shaken, pelted by the rain, 
The harsh-hailed syllables that lashed and tore 

To ribbons all the radiant robes I wore 

In lambent autumn—left me trembling, bent, 

My life half-spent. 

I have been ice-encased and heaped with snow, 
Weighed down and broken. All the winds that blow 
Have brought the storm upon me. Even so, 
Another Springtime found me, vested me 

In bloom and blossom. Flood-tide tested me: 

I have been thrice up-rooted, swept away 

On a black torrent; tossed, and all but lost, 

Yet I have found a root-hold here to thrive amain, 
Transplanted. Here I have withstood the shock 
Of one great stroke that rived me to the heart. 
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I have been withered, parched, and did not die, 
But sank my roots the deeper, seeking cool 
Moisture down in the dark, a hidden pool. 
Now I can shout I do not fear the rain, 
The flood, the blizzard, nor the drought that wilted me. 
The lightning has struck once; it will not strike again! 
} SISTER M. ALBERTINA, C.D.P. 


AT THE MONK’S GRAVE 


Now chastity is perfect where his bones 
Lie cowled in the color of the ground 
Reserved as winter; singleness alone 
At last his singularity has found. 


Dawns, which he used to rise before, dawn still 
’ Over the earth under which he lies; 

Wild flowers, simple as his waiting, fill 
Morning beyond the memory of his eyes. 


I stand extreme to his accomplished poise, 

| Adroit yet in my limbs whose shadows I 
Acknowledge like his date of death that toys 
With every motion I make shadows by, 


As I still count each dawn and every flower, 
The good fact of the live earth wide apart 
From his grave use of some. I pause this hour 
Of life and death, learning hard by heart, 


Standing above him, that my shadow is 
(In flat memento of what I will be) 
Copying better than my stillness his 
Deeper ordered rest I cannot see; 


Until the grave between us is defined, 

A country cold as flint despite the sun 

Bringing the flowers from the earth assigned 

With his taught body and my shadowed one. 
JOHN FANDEL. 
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UNDINE TO THE FIRST FROST 


Suddenly, insidiously, in the night 
My fingers grow numb with fright. 
Between me and the stars that have signaled all summer 
There stretches a sheet of glass. 
I cannot see, I cannot hear the birds who pass 
Overhead with tremulous wing. 
They do not come to me for solace in their thirst, 
They do not sing. 
The very fish no longer seek to breathe or leap above. 
Upon me creeps the numbness of cold and of sleep. 
I have heard men whisper among themselves about death— 
The stilling of the heart, the subsidence of the breath: 
I have looked upon this quenching of life in the forest beasts. 
Is the silence closing now also upon me? 
I can no longer stir or sing or see, 
I am strapped tight in the shining armor of the cold. 
Surely this is death which strangles me in its hold... . 
Yet long ago, with the warm kiss of the spring, 
I remember a drowsy, miraculous murmuring, 
A shaking loose, the mysterious turn of the key— 
I remember that I, who had slept so quietly in the tomb, 
Woke again to ecstasy! 

KATHERINE BREGY. 


Two Poems by A. M. Sullivan 
THE TAUNT 


The atoms split with envy’s blow 

And half the heavens change their shape 
When something less than stars escape 
With something more than angels know. 


The mind that’s naked to the sky, 

The heart that bleeds upon the ground, 
Are stripped and bludgeoned by the sound 
Of lost creations passing by. 


The more we know, the less we learn 
When the atom bursting in the pod 
Blossoms again like Aaron’s rod 
And only the flowers of evil burn. 


If whispers from a wind defiled 

} Blight the fruit of Adam’s seed 
The world will end for Adam’s breed 
Without the whimper of a child. 


THE RETURN OF THE MOURNER 


This is the void 

For the heart that is empty, 
For the eyes without mist 
Twixt the photo and mirror 
And the bruise of the silence 
That is darker than pain. 


Past the greed of our grief 
Past the solace of mottoes 
Past the noise of our pity 
Is the hole in the quiet, 
The raw wound of time 
Where the summons went through 
And immanence shudders 
When the echo is lost. 


The clock on the wall 
With a referee’s finger 
Counts at the person 

Who shadows the wall 
But the vacuum holds 

And soaks up the sound 

Of the pendulum’s warning. 


The present must wait 

Till the scavenger goes 

Taking his brooms to a place of unknowing 
Break the web that crosses the lintel. 

What is sorrow? The past or the future? 
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A ONCE ANGRY YOUNG MAN: 
STEGFRIED SASSOON 


By C. E. MAGUIRE 


ECENTLY someone told me that a nun (whom she didn’t know) 
had told Jer that C. S. Lewis had come into the Church. I protested 
that we should have heard if this were true. 

“It was a little strange,” my informant admitted. “She kept sities him 
S. S. Lewis.” 

“She must have meant Siegfried Sassoon,” I suggested. 

“But I thought 4e was dead,” my companion replied. 

Mr. Sassoon, who, one reviewer has remarked, “has a subtle and some- 
times un-English humor underlying everything he says,” would have en- 
joyed both errors. Besides, did he not himself say, explaining why he 
published his early verse anonymously, that he preferred to have his verse 
more successful than himself? 

Many confuse him happily with Wilfred Owen or Rupert Brooke or 
both. He is simply one of those war poets who were always talking about 
some-corner-of-a-foreign-field-being-forever-England, and who died, poor 
dears, thinking they were making the world safe for democracy. This is a 
triumph of irony, for one of the numerous literary Who’s Who volumes 
in which Sassoon’s name is listed adds a note: “See also PACIFISM.” In 
1920, he made an anti-war propaganda tour to America. He wrote of this 
experience later with some feeling and considerable hilarity. In fact, the 
main interest of his life centers in the war years and the years immediately 
following the war. Most of his written work—except his later verse— 
deals at length with this period. 

Siegfried Sassoon was born in 1886, on the feast of Our Lady’s Nativity. 
It is not surprising that, since she shares a birthday with him, she has 
brought him, even so late, to her Son. His father belonged to a family of 
wealthy Sephardic, or Spanish, Jews, who had settled in Persia and later 
in India, and were prominent in Edwardian society. The more affluent 
members of the family were always turning up in some distant connection 
or other—usually conversational—later on, and he was embarrassed to 
have to admit that he knew them hardly at all. When he was only six 
years old, his parents had separated, apparently with some bitterness on 
the Sassoon side, and his father had died of consumption not long after. 
The only Sassoon with whom he kept contact was his father’s sister, the 
lovely, sad, somewhat erratically literary Aunt Rachel Beer, with her invalid 
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husband and her joylessly opulent Mayfair mansion,” and her poodle 
with the family crest clipped on its back, and the piles of books-to-be- 
reviewed which lay about in her library and were usually given away as 
presents and not reviewed at all. To Aunt Rachel he owed his first badly 
used opportunity to hobnob with royalty, but he failed to recognize the 
Princess of Wales in the “lady with her hair done up like a crisp chrysan- 
themum,” or the Duke of Cambridge in the “old gentleman with a red 
face and large white whiskers.” 

His mother’s family was equally distinguished. His grandmother 
Thornycroft was a sculptress who had done portraits of Queen Victoria’s 
children. Uncle Hamo had inherited her talent and was more widely 
known. Siegfried’s mother had studied painting and kept up desultory 
acquaintance with the artistic friends of her youth, like Mrs. Edmund Gosse 
and the wife of Alma Tadema, who sent them wine from Italy in fiber 
plaited flasks. “Dear Hadema is so much more festive than his pictures,” 
Mrs. Sassoon would remark, but was unable to forgive him for making 
the marble always the most important part of his pictures, and noted that 
his “Finding of Moses” was the only picture in which there wasn’t a 
marble staircase. 

The first half—thirty-five years—of Sassoon’s life is amply documented, 
for he wrote three accounts of it—in his verse, in his novels which he calls 
fictionalized biography, and finally in a series of memoirs which show how 
close to fact both the poems and the novels were. In the novels, he calls 
himself George Sherston and pictures himself as a solitary orphan living 
with an Aunt Evelyn. He really had two brothers, one of whom was to 
die in the war. Both were unlike him, being the steady, solid type with the 
Thornycroft genius for engineering. (The family had made a fortune in 
ship building. ) 

The Sherston version of his life confines itself to one side of his per- 
sonality and activity. One of the novels, called Memoirs of a Foxhunting 
Man, shows him as the would-be mighty hunter, devoting all his time and 
more money than he could afford to the sport, and seeing no further than 
the next season with the hounds. The later memoirs reveal him as preoccu- 
pied from the first with ambition to be a great poet, and as devoting him- 
self doggedly, if muddlingly, to that vocation. It was not the Sherston side 
of him, for instance, which arranged a greeting for his temperamental 
Aunt Lula, in which he pretended that she was a Plantagenet queen and 
he the Abbot of a monastery she was visiting. Going out to meet her in a 
small procession made up of his brothers who were disguised as monks 
and were very bored, he read her an address in “more or jess medieval 
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language,” of a “pseudo-Gothic character,” reminding her that it was for 
her they had chanted “innumerable orifices.” It rained slightly, but the 
ducks and geese joined the procession, and his mother looked on from 
under her parasol, and Aunt Lula, for once, was pleased. 

Since his mother thought him too frail to go to school, his “undistracted 
fancy” was “decently nourished on fairy tales,” and his “knowledge of 
how people behaved in real life” was drawn from Punch. His early edu- 
cation was entrusted to a Fraulein who taught him to speak some German 
and to play the piano. He still lists playing the piano as his chief recrea- 
tion. Then came an elderly Mr. Moon, who had retired from teaching in 
the local school, and whose attainments were sound but limited. When 
they had been exhausted, a more scholarly young clerical student took 
over, read the Faerie Queene with him, and made him memorize and recite 
Tennyson’s “Revenge.” He liked this, but preferred Keats, whom, how- 
ever, he would have been reluctant to discuss aloud. Outgrowing tutors, 
he went on to Marlborough School, which he found “moderately pleasant 
but mutually unprofitable.” When he left, his final report noted that he 
showed “no particular intelligence or aptitude for any branch of work” 
and seemed “unlikely to adopt any special career.” About this time he was 
confirmed after a few hours of friendly consideration of the Catechism 
with a broad-minded clergyman friend of his mother’s. This gentleman 
was, he says, “one of the most obvious evidences of the goodness of Chris- 
tianity,” but he could not confirm his young friend “into any clear under- 
standing of the real meaning of religion.” Only experience,” he adds, “can 
do that.” It is pleasant to know that it has finally done so. 

After an interval of undirected reading, he entered Clare College, 
Cambridge, for a brief and unsatisfactory period. His main activity there 
was writing parodies of Browning and Stephen Phillips, and composing 
“high principled poetry about nothing in particular.” He was supposedly 
studying law, but finding that in this field his “note-taking was more a 
physical than a mental exercise,” he turned with no better success to history, 
and was disappointed that it showed so little resemblance to Stanley Wey- 
man’s novels and Shakespeare’s plays. Having failed to win the Chancellor’s 
Prize with a poem on Edward I, he shortly thereafter gave up the academic 
life. In 1953, Clare made him an Honorary Fellow, the proper authorities 
having decided no doubt that a Commander of the British Empire (as he 
had been named two years before) must by now have sufficiently redeemed 
the vagaries of his youth. 

There followed a longish period given up alternately to foxhunting 
and to the writing of verse, several volumes of which he published privately. 
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Edmund Gosse spoke of his “richness of fancy and command of melodious 
verse,” but advised him to make a serious study of prosody. He himself 
describes his verse of this time as “exquisitely remote from reality,” and 
quotes with approval the advice of a friend that he go in for “more solid 
thought” and “honest, everyday words.” He did not, however, take the 
advice, yet, continuing to base his verse on “delight in word music” instead 
of on observation. He wrote not of the “hill tops and northwest wind,” 
which he knew intimately, but of “distant choirs, enhaloed altars, and 
aromatic oblations of incense.” This, he acknowledges, was because his 
experience had been “narrow and unenterprising,” and so he wrote in a 
“somnambulance of unsophistication.” 

He had not advanced far beyond this point when war broke out in 
1914. He was among the first to enlist; and here the experience he had 
so far missed came too quickly for comfort or for rational assimilation, 
but roused him for the first time to turn life into vivid, concrete, colloquial, 
impassioned words. The Sherston novels tell us most about this time, 
evidently with some accuracy. They are rather too detailed, and the reader 
who tries to get a clear picture of the whole experience finds himself con- 
fused by almost identical incidents. In this they convey something of the 
confusion of the experience itself. He was never, if we are to believe him, 
interested in or proficient at the trade of war. He was at best “an oppor- 
tunist officer,” and the more skilled performers made him feel incompetent 
and uninformed. He was never sure he could do a thing until he had done 
it, he says of his first race, and the unsureness remained with him in train- 
ing and in the trenches. He was by now twenty-eight years old and rest- 
lessly though intermittently aware that he had not made very much of 
his life. 

Religion, which had not played any prominent part in his thinking or 
acting, begins at this period to play a part in the memoirs, though an 
ambiguous part. The Sherston novels had sketched a scene at the begin- 
ning of the intensive foxhunting year which hints at his attitude toward 
religious people. Staying at the house of a clergyman’s son, Stephen 
Colwood, he stumbles accidentally upon family prayers and is embarrassed. 
Next morning he attends service, at which his host officiates, and notes 
how his friend acts with “the serene sobriety of an habitual public wor- 
shiper,” how uneasy he feels himself, how diverting it is to hear a fox- 
hunting squire-churchwarden read a lesson about the horses’ hoofs like 
flint and the young lions taking hold of their prey. He compared the 
“Sunday-like faces of the congregation” with the “world outside,” and 
asked himself: “Who was I and what on earth had I been doing?” At 
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camp, there is a Roman Catholic cemetery next door where the funeral 
processions “cheer up” the troops. He takes a church detail to the Baptist 
chapel and is surprised at the cordiality of the minister. When troops 
leave, the local clergyman “exhorts them to trust in the Savior.” Another 
clergyman’s son becomes his friend, only to be killed later when trying 
to cut barbed wire at the Front, and he remembers how the father had 
“worn cheerfulness like a light unclerical overcoat” when seeing his son 
off. Stephen Colwood is killed in the war, and the Reverend Colwood 
writes: “In our ignorance we can only rest on the words: “What I do thou 
knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter.’ ” 

Sherston-Sassoon was far from “knowing it now.” He notes how, in 
the trenches, “Lent was not remarked, although the name of Christ was 
often on the lips of the troops” in “innocuous blasphemy.” Christianity, 
he thinks, can “hardly be classed as a Benevolent Neutral Power.” The prin- 
ciples of Christianity were “obliterated or falsified for the convenience of 
all who were engaged in war.” The Sabbath, he says, was not observed 
in the trenches. He waxes satirical about the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
giving permission for civilians to work in the fields on Sunday, and won- 
ders whether the Archbishop had given leave for the Easter bombardment 
at Arras. At the front, if a man laid down his life for his friend, it was no 
part of his military duties. (But he himself exposed his life to drag back 
a wounded friend to safety, and he received the Military Cross for it.) The 
British chaplains did not exhort the men to love their enemies. In Rouen 
Cathedral, he watched the candles “like flickering gold flowers,” and 
listened to a preacher with a “pallid square face” saying that “Jesus had 
died to save us,” but, the author adds, “presumably not to save the Germans 
or the Austrians or any of that lot,” although it is he and not the priest 
who so presumes. After the sermon, he stays on, feeling a certain consola- 
tion in the Cathedral’s solemnity, as the light fades slowly from the blue 
and crimson and green windows. The first volume of war memoirs ends 
on an Easter morning, when “standing in that dismal ditch, I could find 
no consolation in the thought that Christ had risen.” 

He was invalided home twice. The second time, weary of the squalor 
and the killing, he began to reflect that his outlook on war had altered. 
It was impossible to explain anything to civilians. Anti-war editorials 
convinced him that the war was not one of defense and liberation but of 
aggression and conquest, and he wrote a demand that the government 
define its war aims, so that the soldiers could know what they were fighting 
for. The demand was printed in the papers and discussed in the Commons. 
Sassoon expected to be sent to prison. Instead, he was treated with the 
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greatest forbearance and kindness by his military friends and superiors, 
declared to be suffering from shell shock, and sent to a military hospital 
in Scotland. There he met not only the short-lived and charming Wilfred 
Owen, but the psychologist, Dr. Rivers, a remarkable man who apparently 
exercised a lasting influence upon him. After some months there, he asked 
to be returned to active service, and was sent to Egypt. 

After the war, he found himself both famous and notorious for the 
verses which had expressed his reaction to war: the “happy warrior” poems 
about the glory and comradeship, and the bitter, concrete poems about 
the horrors of life in the trenches. He says that the latter “were not mod- 
elled on anyone.” They consisted of two or three “harsh, peremptory, 
colloquial stanzas, with a knockout blow in the last line.” Edmund Gosse, 
who “had a preference for idealized soldier poems,” called them “savage, 
disconcerting silhouettes” and told him he was “a young man who resented 
being called on to mend an age out of joint.” Many people were “gen- 
uinely shocked and startled” by them; but Sassoon thought that his life 
work was to disillusion people about war. 

In this spirit he accepted an offer to lecture in America, lost his courage 
and tried to persuade the lecture bureau to have Osbert Sitwell instead; 
but finally, with much reluctance, came. The book which describes this 
trip has much in common with the typical English travel book about the 
United States. The Boston Transcript said of his work: “The English- 
speaking world will watch his star as it rises to that zenith where the 
mighty are clustered—and seen!” His soul, which had been a polite figure 
of speech to the English reviewers, was “freely expatiated upon” in America. 
Arrived in America with a toothache, he went to his first lecture in a 
taxi with Yeats, whom he describes as “statuesque and remotely gracious.” 
At the Astor hotel he sat through a four-and-a-half-hour banquet beside 
Hawthorne’s granddaughter, and was quoted in the press as saying that 
he had arrived in the country with a toothache and would leave with a 
heartache. He felt as if his soul had been undressed in public, but sensed 
an “insidious allurement” in all this. At Bryn Mawr, a lady commented on 
his “magnetic silences,” during which, he admits, he was wondering what 
to say next. 

Since he looked a good deal like Lord Byron, a certain success was 
assured him, even though the lecture bureau found that there were too 
many English authors lecturing here and tried to persuade him to go 
home. He took over the management of his own tour, and made money 
on it, though his reception was not always cordial. He had a letter of 
introduction to a distinguished American convert to Catholicism whom 
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Henry James had called “the most cultured woman in America.” She was 
Mrs. Winthrop Chanler, niece of Julia Ward Howe who wrote “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” He found her “cultivated and charmingly 
friendly,” but she evidently disapproved of his verse, which she did not 
mention. Her brother-in-law, John Jay Chapman, attacked him rather 
violently at a public meeting for his “abnormal state of mind,” but Sassoon 
replied that although he was sorry to be in public disagreement with Mr. 
Chapman, he still thought he was a nice man. He was introduced to most 
of the American literary lights, liked Frost and disliked Sandburg, and 
settled down for a season in New York next door to S. N. Behrman, his 
one permanent friend of the American episode. 

The return to England after this trip is the last event noted in the 
memoirs. Information about him after this time is limited to his appear- 
ances in print. He waited almost ten years to print the Sherston novels, 
in three volumes, showing how closely the poems are based on his war 
diaries. The war emotions were by now tranquillized, and the books were 
well received. It was not until almost another ten years before the three 
volumes of actual reminiscence again corroborated the authenticity of the 
verse and novels. In the meantime, in 1933, Sassoon had married Hester 
Gatty and had acquired a son, who is mentioned in some of the later 
poems. In 1949 came the biography of Meredith, who had been a favor- 
ite of his mother’s, and for whose funeral he and she had made and sent 
a superb wreath. The Manchester Guardian hoped this book would lead 
someone else to write “a profounder (though not pleasanter) book” on 
the novelist. The New Yorker called it “top flight biography,” but the 
Saturday Review of Literature was irked by his “self-conscious, ostenta- 
tious parade of modesty” about his critical talents. There was equal lack 
of agreement over his last book of memoirs, Siegfried’s Journey. The New 
Statesman praised his “vivid and perceptive” notes on great writers he had 
known, especially “the young poet he once was,” but the Guardian, while 
approving his power of “evocative phrase,” reluctantly called the book 
“gilded gossip,” and Edmund Wilson objected to “the perfect good taste 
with which he now made a point of deprecating his attitude about the 
last war.” 

His last appearance in book form is a volume of poems called 
Sequences, containing some sixty poems written since his Collected Poems. 
In this volume, he is much what he has always been. Twenty-five years 
ago, Edmund Blunden spoke of his “ease of transition from one sphere to 
another.” In Sequences he still can catch, in a few simply worded quatrains, 
the sudden splendor of spring, the glories of autumn woods, in a way the 
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“undelighting moderns,” as he calls them, might find over-simple; but 
what he has to say is usually not simple at all. His subjects are often 
death, and growing old, and how—in the light of these two inevitable 
events—man sees himself. He is aware that “phantom powers around us 
fight,” and most of all that “no answer can contain the world’s predica- 
) ment.” This is not, however, an expression of despair. He admits that 
“no angels tread my night with feet of flame,” but is willing “Through 
darkness to divine God's presence,” for as he says, “I cannot free / My 
thoughts from looking on Eternity / As highway for the unresting soul of 
man.” Blunden’s comment that he “has the good fortune to understand 
\ that man cannot wholly understand” sums up his present position better 
than it does his earlier one, and is a key to that “beguiling ambiguity,” 
which Blunden also mentions, with its “private gesture which explains 
he knows he is only guessing.” 
He has come a long way from the rebellious war years, but he has 
merely come back to what is deepest in himself. He says somewhere that 
1 one of his two favorite subjects is early morning, and his books are full 
of exquisitely penciled sketches of dawn at home and on the battlefield, 
full of expectancy and of dissatisfaction because so little has yet been ful- 
filled. It is good to know that this “peaceful, friendly, modest man” is now 
experiencing another kind of new day, with new expectations more sure 
of fulfillment; that this tireless writer of autobiography has found the 
truth of his own statement: “It is only from the inmost silences of the 
heart that we know the world for what it is and ourselves for what the 
world has made us.” 


Book Reviews 


RILKE UNEVENLY 


Rainer Maria Rilke, Poems 1906-26. Translated with an Introduction by 
J. B. Leishman. London: The Hogarth Press. 25s. 


Mr. Leishman, a recognized student of Rilke’s poetry, has undoubtedly 
taken great pains with this new volume of his. To open the book at ran- 
dom is to be immediately impressed with a persistent accuracy of dates, 
parentheses, notes on first and second drafts, and all that makes an appa- 
ratus criticus acceptable. One is even tempted to smile at the distinction 
“between the absolute chronology (the day, month, or year in which a 
particular poem was written), which may be either certain or uncertain, 
and the relative chronology (the order in which a group of poems was 
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written), which, again, may be either certain or uncertain.” A labor of 
love, indeed, this of Mr. Leishman, though it may seem that the omission 
of the German text makes all this perfect scholarship somewhat excessive. 
We are, of course, provided with a double Index, one of the original titles 
and first lines, and the other of the same in their English rendition. Yet 
the lack of the text, indispensable in the case of Rilke whose unique 
delicacy of speech sometimes even compensates for his depth of content, 
while it bids us remember the most memorable poems, makes us, on the 
other hand, judge Mr. Leishman’s translations for what they are, more 
than what they interpret. 

In Mr. Leishman’s version the range runs from the beautiful to the 
mediocre and from the questionable to the utterly ugly. Beautiful is the 
rendition of those fragments or pages in which, neither worried by any 
quest of rhyme nor carried away by the sound of his own interpretation, 
the translator blends music and thought into poetic synthesis, feeling and 
singing as Rilke himself felt and sang. “Out of the downy grey the quinces 
yellow”; “. .. a soul / through which the morning shines as through a 
leaf”; “the lovely wind goes preening through the wood”: such lines defi- 
nitely stand in English as they do in German. But as soon as Mr. Leishman 
feels that to avoid or alter a rhyme is more than a diminutio capitis, even 
the most sparkling gem Joses luster. Take, for instance, this untitled poem: 
“When I approach a window, over there / someone who’s dying turns to 
it maybe, / groans, gazes, and devours me dyingly. / Within this house 
some face for which none care / may now be lifted up in need of me.” 
The poet comes through; yet by sheer imagination one understands that 
“dyingly” means “with his dying glance” and sees that “none care” is 
obviously here to please the “there” in the beginning. 

So much the rhyme obsesses our translator as to make him deem scin- 
tillating what is only artificial and twisted: “Attic stela” rhyming with 
“feel a,” “wind” with “they’ve inned,” “Jesus” with “Teresas,” etc. Some 
of the effects are disastrous as, for instance, in the “Nun’s Lament,” a tender, 
moving poem in Rilke’s original, in which tragedy and elegy, innocence 
and awareness of Jacrimae rerum reach a pathos in and outside religion, 
but something risking the burlesque in Mr. Leishman’s rendition: “Some 
of us, Lord Jesus, / you relish to the full; / you think of things to please 
us, / and show to your Teresas / your house so beautiful. / Your ( Jesus’) 
mother’s a great dame now. .. .” The reader knows what to expect: “name 
now,” exactly. Mr. Leishman maintains, of course, that, if presented un- 
rhymed, Rilke would be Rilke no more. Granted; but not to the extent of 
transforming beauty into false-ringing verbiage. 
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Yet, while the present translator takes no liberties at all with Rilke’s 
rhyming complexities, he takes many with the English language. Were 
W. S. Gilbert to give a new libretto to his musician friend, even he would 
think twice before making his own Mr. Leishman’s “gaping woundedly,” 
“uncomfortress,” “distantness,” “spirit lonelying us,” “what is withinness,” 
i “displacedness,” “the boldlier the purelier,” “winds of homecome,” “be- 
ginningful pain,” “in whose thereness,” etc. The list could be enormous. 
At times Mr. Leishman’s dexterity is amusing; other times it is crude and 
cold; but we are amused when Rilke weeps or when his original music 
soars warm and sublime. 
’ Only when Mr. Leishman employs the blank verse, his translation 
makes the original come through splendidly. Thus passages from the 
“Elegy to Marina” are memorable even in such English lines as “Waves, 
Marina, we're sea! Depths, Marina, we’re heaven. / Earth, Marina, we're 
earth, we're thousand times Spring, we’re soaring / larks an outbreaking 
song flings to where eyes cannot see.” Or take the first draft of “Mauso- 
leum”: “Outpoured drops, returned more sweet from the honeyed vine. / 
But the singing them, onesomely singing them, poet’s heart? / Where? 
Wind!” We can hear Rilke and, therefore, even excuse this sudden Hop- 
kinsian tone which is Mr. Leishman’s—JOSEPH TUSIANI. 


WIT AND SENTIMENT 


Merry Christmas, Happy New Year, by Phyllis McGinley. Viking Press. 
$2.50. 

This collection of eighteen poems and an essay, “A New Year and 
No Resolutions,” adorned by the holiday illustrations of Ilonka Karasz, 
has all the external characteristics of a Christmas sampler—“Miss McGin- 
ley’s personal Christmas greeting to everybody.” The verses are mostly 
light lyrics, a type in which the author excels. Yet even the lightest of her 
light verses contains a rift of serious wit and sentiment. Miss McGinley 
is one of the few writers who can combine wit and sentiment, a combina- 
tion that distinguishes this volume from other collections of occasional 
verse. In “All the Days of Christmas,” for instance, the poet asks 


What shall my true love 


Have from me 
To pleasure his Christmas 
Wealthily? 
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The poem dances to the concluding curtsy: 


[He shall have] the tree of my heart 
With its calling linnet, 

My evergreen heart 

And the bright bird in it. 


Miss McGinley’s secret weapon is balance: the balance of the serious 
and the silly, the sacred and profane, the formal and the informal. Like 
the sixteen-year-old girls in her poem “Bootless Speculations” her poems 
have depths unsounded. Like the girls, too, 

E 
Of sugar and spice 
Are they compounded; 
Sweetly their powers 
Shame doubting Thomases; 
They keep late hours 
But keep their promises; 
They keep cool heads 
For the course they cruise on. 


At times, and most successfully, Miss McGinley wisecracks, as in her 
descriptions of children—“Articulate they come and go, but never pianis- 
simo”—or puns, as in her characterization of the pseudo-Christmas spirit, 
“And somehow my joie de vivre gets drowsy / With everything alway so 
Wencelausy.” All in all, this brief collection is highly entertaining— 
FRANCIS NEWHOUSE. 


FERVENT PALETTE AND CRYSTAL BIRD 


No Light Evaded, by Lisa Grenelle. Francestown, New Hampshire: The 
Golden Quill Press. $2.50. 

The Air Above The Tamarinds, by Margaret Leong. Singapore: Eastern 
Universities Press. 

Each poem in No Light Evaded speaks with the unequivocal voice of 
the fine craftsman. Here without pretense, Miss Grenelle presents her 
separate, minute dramas, in lines stripped of all extraneous wordage, yet 
shot through with a freshness and aptness of metaphor that is frequently 
breath-taking. If, on first reading No Light Evaded, one finds the economy 
of words too strict and the ear asks for an occasional grace note to relieve 
the taut, realistic structure of the lines, the impact of the poems remains 
in the mind; on second reading, one becomes attuned to Miss Grenelle’s 
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method of approach to her subject matter. With skill and her own measure 
of discipline, this poet moves from the lunch hour in a city square, through 
a cocktail lounge, a men’s ward in a hospital, a dime-a-dance painting 
where in the drone of sentimental melodies, under the violent light, are 


eyes always darkly vacant, like windows in deserted tenements. | 
} In th poem, “I, Van Gogh,” Miss Grenelle most successfully renders 
| the painter: 


This is myself, seen with outer and inner sight. 
No shadow suppressed, no light evaded, 


f Strong, open-faced, a stark revealing: 
Schoolmaster, evangelist, 
{ Painter of fervent palette, bold brush. 


In the window of this face all my works are exhibited: 
| Tortured trunks of olive trees, delicate drawbridge, 
Small boats scattered like bright blossoms on a beach, 
| A single cypress spired on an angry night, 
| Sun-scorched peasant, and my broken chair. 


Unlike Miss Grenelle, Mrs. Leong uses a less bold brush as she writes 
of South-East Asia. The place-names and the people, the temples, mosques, 
the casuarina trees, the cassias, sampans, and the glistening frangipani 
all add their special music to these lyrics in The Air Above the Tamarinds. 
Color, movement and sound imperceptibly blend in many of these poems, 
as in the poem, “The Parrot”: 

Iridescence for the palm trees, 
A seethe and then a whirr, 

A crystal bird revolving 

In a golden stir; 


A pinwheel for the branches, 
A skimmer for the sun, 
A mirror for the mountain, 


White oblivion. 


Sensitive, observing and facile with her words, Mrs. Leong is singer as 
well as painter—ISABEL HARRISS BARR. 


New postoffice regulations impose a new responsibility—actually an 
obligation in the moral order—on subscribers to forward information about 
changes of address, giving both the old and new. A failure to do so penal- 
izes the magazine, particularly so when the charge for return mail has been 
very much increased. 
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THE SPIRIT ARTICLE SERIES 


The Editors of SPIRIT, A Magazine of Poetry, announced the begin- 
nings in September, 1957, of a series of important critical discussions on 
poetry and on poets of particular interest to the readers of SPIRIT and 
members of The Catholic Poetry Society of America. These have been 


September: The Poetry of Kathleen Raine, by Joseph P. Clancy 
November: The Poetry of David Jones, by Barry Ulanov 
January: The Modern Approach to Poetry, by John Boyd, S.J. 
March: The Poetry of Thomas Merton, by Thomas P. McDonnell 
May: Music and Meaning in Poetry, by M. Whitcomb Hess 

July: The Poetry of Roy Campbell, by Thomas P. McDonnell 
September: The Untimely Generation, by Barry Ulanov 
November: Poetry and Prayer, by William Hill, S.J. 


In This Issue: A Once Angry Young Man: Siegfried Sassoon by C. E. 
Maguire. 


In the Next Issue: The Nun as Poet, by Thomas P. McDonnell. 


The series should prove a great aid in English classes, both in colleges 
and high schools for teachers as well as students. Back issues are available. 


SPIRIT 


A MAGAZINE OF POETRY 


INDEX TO VOLUME XXV — MARCH, 1958 - JANUARY, 1959 
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